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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE HEBREWS. 
(Continued from page 217.) 


Notwithstanding the excellence of the regu- 
lations introduced by Ezra, the Hebrew co- 
lony languished, and soon began to decline, 
amid the confusions of war, to which the coun- 
try was subjected. ‘The lapse of thirty years 
had obliterated almost every trace of those re- 
gulations, when Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of 
Artaxerxes, hearing of this unhappy condition 
of his fellow worshippers, prevailed upon the 
king to appoint him governor of Judea, with 
full power to fortify Jerusalem, and he aceord- 
ingly repaired thither to “rebuild her walls, 
and repair her waste places.” 

The abuses which had become prevalent 
were corrected by Nehemiah, the regular ser- 
vices of the temple re-established, and she con- 
dition of the people improved by the abolish- 
ment of usury, and the expulsion of the hea- 
then females who were married to Jews. 
About this period, the marriage of a son of the 
high priest to the daughter of the chief of the 
Samaritans, led to the erection of that temple 
at Samaria on mount Gerizim, to which re- 
ference is made in the interview of our Sa- 
viour with the woman of Samaria. The 
establishment of a worship similar to that 
at Jerusalem, and the resort of dissatisfied 
Jews, and criminals who sought, refuge at Sa- 
maria, withdrew the Samaritans from idolatry; 
but this circumstance rather increased than al- 
layed the enmity of the two nations. 

Alexander the Great visited Jerusalem on 
his way to the conquest of the Persian empire, 
about the year 332 B. C. Very appropriate 
imagery is employed by Daniel to represent 
this swift ravager, Dan. vii. 6. viii. 5. xi. 3. 
who in four years subdued every thing from 
the Hellespont to Sogdiana, and from Egypt to 
India. ‘The celerity with which he moved his 
army is almost incredible. With his cavalry 
he frequently pursued his enemy night and day, 
and often hurried on his soldiers for a week, 
without allowing them a day for repose. But 
after his death “the great horn of this swift 
and strong he-goat’’ was soon broken; his em- 
pire was sundered into fragments, and ‘* divid- 
ed towards the four winds of heaven,’’ andthe 
face of Asia greatly altered by the establish- 


the other of which Judea was attached, as suc- 
cess alternated between these ambitious mas- 
ters. It became the theatre of frequent wars, 
and was subjected to many onerous exactions 
and destructive ravages; but the people main- 
tained, amid the corrupt nations around them, 
a character for great fidelity as subjects, and 
many colonies were established out of Pales- 
tine. At Alexandria and Antioch they were 
allowed the same privileges as citizens of the 
best class. 

It is supposed that the collection of those 
precepts, which afterwards acquiredsuch great 
authority as the oral instructions of Moses, 
was commenced about the year 300 B. C. 
The most ancient books which contain an ac- 
count of these Jewish traditions, originated at 
about the tenth century of the Christian era. 
At this time the Caraite Jews became nume- 
rous, and demanded of the rabbins some proof 
of the genuineness and authority of these tra- 
ditions. This proof the rabbins attempted to 
give, and named the Mishnical teachers, by 
whom they were said to have been trans- 
mitted. 

From the opposition to the opinions of the 
traditionists arose the sect of the Sadducees. 
The Jews had now become acquainted with 
Greek literature, and began to engage in their 
peculiar philosophical speculations. Continu- 
ing under the dominion of the Grecian mo- 
narchs, they became familiar with the customs 
and the manners of the Greeks. ‘They acquired 
a taste fur them, and preferred even their idola- 
trous-religion to the worship of the true God. 


This degeneracy taking hold at length even of 
the priesthood, about the commencement of 


the second century before Christ, a Greek 
gymnasium was established at Jerusalem, with 
the real, though hidden design, of gradually 
changing judaism for heathenism. The ini- 
quity of the leaders of the people exposed 
them to very severe afflictions, and about one 
hundred and seventy years before Christ, An- 
tiochus took Jerusalem by storm, slaying 
eighty thousand persons, making forty thou- 
sand prisoners, and carrying away as many 
into slavery. Under the guidance of the apos- 
tate high priest, he entered the temple, utter- 
ing blasphemous language, and took away the 
vessels of gold and silver; he then sacrificed 
swine upon the altar, and sprinkled the whole 
temple with the broth. Three years afterward 
he sent another army against the city, who 
deluged the streets with blood, and threw 
down the city walls. The castle on Mount 




















An edict was then issued at Antioch, and 
published in all the provinces of Syria, com- 
manding the inhabitants of the whole empire 
to worship the gods of the king, and to ac- 
knowledge no religion but his. Many Jews 
submitted to the edict for fear of punishment, 
and a still greater number who had long been 
attached to the Grecian customs, gladly em- 
braced this opportunity to declare themselves 
fully, and pass over to the Syrians. But the 
better part of the people fled and kept them- 
selves concealed, 

A person was sent to Jerusalem to instruct 
the people in the Greek religion, and compel 
them to the observance of its rites. He dedi- 
cated the temple to Jupiter Olympus, and on 
the altar of Jehovah he placed a smaller one to 
be used in sacrificing to the heathen god. 
This new altar, built by the order of the deso- 
lator Antiochus, may be what Daniel alludes 


to when he speaks of “the abomination that 


maketh desolate.’’ 


The keeping of the Sabbath, and every ob- 
servance of the law, was now made a capital 
offence—all the copies of the sacred books 
that could Be found were taken away, defated, 
torn in pieces, and burnt. All idolatrous rites 
were enforced under the penalty of death, 


The Hebrews had never before been sult 


jected to so furious a persecution, but they 


were so firmly established in their religion, 
that all the threats and tortures which their 
enemies employed against them, could not 
foree them to renounce it. 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
DR. PARR. 


Perhaps no event in the present century, 
having reference merely to a private individu- 
al, has excited so deep a sensation in the lite- 
rary and higher classes of society in England, 
as the demise of that colossus in learning and 
intellect, thedate Dr. Parr, who, without any 
adventitions aids, had vanquished complicated 
obstructions to his career, and by the wonders 
of his mighty miné, had constituted himself an 
object of concentrated interest with his con- 
temporaries. As a critic, ranking with Bent: 
ley and Porson; and in genius and general 
scholarship, with Warburton, Lowth, Johnson, 
Horseley, and Sir William Jones, his writings 
will identify his name with the language and 
literature of his country to their latest period 
of duration. If it has been as truly as elegant- 


Zion was garrisoned, and this position gave|ly said, that “men of genius are luminous 
his troops complete control over the temple,|points on the great dise of society, which 
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shine long after the sun of power and prosperi- 
ty has withdrawn his beams, and rescue the 
nations they adorn from total darkness in the 
long eclipse of time,” this great man will serve 
as a luminous beacon to the fame of England 


in after ages, be her fate as a nation what it! 


may. For overwhelming power, exuberance, 
versatility and elegance as a colloquialist, John- 


son only could resist his claim to undoubted | 
The defects of his character| 


pre-eminence. 
were foibles rather than vices, and richly re- 
deemed by the benevolence of his heart, the 
correctness of his understanding, the integrity 
of his principles, and his firm assertion of right 
and his stern denunciation of wrong on all oc- 
casions. Itis inexpressibly refreshing to escape 
from the crudities, absurdities, and impieties 
by which we are from so many quarters assail- 
ed; from the perverseness of petulant sciolists, 
and the insolence of presumptuous ignorance, 
to the pages of Parr, distinguished as they are 
by opulence of thought, splendour of language, 
fertility of illustration, accuracy of construc- 
tion, and nicety of phrase. Perhaps there is 
no author to whose writings what was so ele- 
gantly said of Bacon’s may be more appropri- 
ately applied: “in them we have all the wisdom 
which the deepest erudition could receive from 
the gulph of buried ages, and all that the most 
sagacious and accurate observation could col- 
lect from the spectacle of the passing scene. 
In them we behold imagination and knowledge, 
equally successful in their exertions—this as 
the contributor of truths, that as opening her 
affluent wardrobe for their dress—the one, like 
the earth, throwing out of her bosom the or- 
ganized forms of matter; the other, like the 


aun, arraying them in an endless variety of 


hues.” 

I send for insertion in “* The Friend,”’ should 
it meet the approbation of the editor, an ex- 
cerpt from a discourse of Dr. Parr, not so 
much for the purpose of exhibiting his powers 
as a writer, as to show the broad contrast be- 
tween the sober conclusions of an intellect 
so powerful by nature, and so enlightened by 
assiduous cultivation, and the illuminated rant, 
sometimes unmeaning, sometimes ill-meaning, 
with which we have been inundated of late, in 
reference to the same awful topics. 

If, at the same time, curiosity should be 
awakened and desire excited to become ac- 
quainted with the classical pages of this admi- 
rable writer, I shall rejoice, and feel myself 
more than compensated for the labour of tran- 
scription. E. P. 


Whether we direct our inquiries to the course of 


God's providence, or to the revelations of his will, 
we are surrounded by difficulties which the short 
line of the human understanding cannot fathom. 
But if sound philosophy teaches us to affirm of the 
one, “that all seeming discord is harmony not un- 
derstood,” a rational faith will convince us concern- 
ing the other, that what appears most improbable 
must yet be true—that the religion of our Redeemer 
is founded upon a rock—that no part of it is futile 
or delusive, and that though heaven and earth be 
dissolved, not the least of his words shall pass away. 
Some facts are indeed recorded which we cannot re- 
concile to our preconceived opinions upon the moral 
government of the universe; many mysterious doc- 





THE FRIEND. 


the performance of which may be irksome to flesh 
and blood; but if the scriptures be ence admitted as 
of divine original, every scruple must from that in- 
stant be subdued, and every objection must be stifled. 
The founder of Christianity tells us plainly and 
concisely what we are to do, and what we are to 
avoid. He sets before us speculative and practical 
| propositions, often without condescending to notice 
| their difficulties, and always, I had nearly said, with- 
out attempting to solve them. In challenging our 
assent to the one, and our compliance with the other, 
he appeals, indeed, to our understandings, but with 
our prepossessions he does not struggle. He ad- 
dresses us not with the eloquence of a declaimer, or 
with the subtlety of a logician; but in the simple and 
authoritative language of a divine teacher. This, 
|for example, is the doctrine which our Father who is 
in heaven has revealed. That again is the com- 
mandment which the Lord thy God has commanded 
|thee. In the same manner do the writers both of the 
Old and New Testament relate, as eye-witnesses, 
events, for which they do not pretend to account for 
as philosophers; and whensoever a preternatural a- 
gency is once admitted upon the strength of testimo- 
ny, where is, I say, not the necessity, but even the 
propriety of having recourse to causes purely and 
confessedly within the ordinary course of nature for 
the explication of effects, to which, both in our own 
conceptions, and in the supposed cases, they are in- 
adequate, and therefore, | contend, inapplicable? 
Mistake me not. Far be it from me to cramp the 
exercise of your reason; for my aim only is to point 
out the particular principles which are to direct you 
in exercising it properly and consistently. Upon 
points of fact, you are, like the Berwans, to examine 
whether these things be so. Upon points of doctrine, 
you are not only allowed, but encouraged, to give an 
|account of the hope that is in you. And when you 
consider that your dearest interests are staked upon 
exact apprehensions of your duty, the importance of 
the question, while it restrains your rashness, should 
also stimulate your industry. At the same time, 
however, that you are putting forth your collected 
strength to discover what is truth, you should bear in 
mind the weakness that may expose you to error, in 
forming your faith. You should ever be on the watch 
against the fallibility of your judgments, the way- 
wardness of your prejudices, the impertinence of 
your curiosity, and the delusions of your pride; you 
should carefully abstain from every wish to lower 
the sense of scriptural doctrines to the standard of 
your very limited and very deceitful reason; you 
should hear without credulity, and even repel with 
firmness, the specious representations of others, who, 
striving to be wise beyond what is written, would sub- 
stitute their own crude opinions and unauthorised 
conjectures for the infallible oracles of the living God 
Such is the cautious and humble conduct which 
becomes us in matters of speculation; and surely 
upon subjects of practice we have yet greater reason 
to be on our guard against the turbulence of our pas- 
sions, and the stubbornness of our habits ; the delusive 
influence of our secular interests, and the dangerous 
refinements of a most thouglitless and degenerate 
world. The commands of God are too peremptory 
to be resisted, too pure to be corrupted, and too clear 
to be explained away. Hence, if false prophets should 
arise, and, according to our Saviour’s prediction, show 
signs and wonders, they could not absolve you from 
the belief of any one proposition the gospel contains, 




























or from the discharge of any one duty it prescribes. 


Though a man of God should tell you that an angel 
requires you to go back with him, you must not, with- 
out examining his pretensions, presume to taste one 
drop of water, or one morsel of bread, in the place of 
which you know that the Lord has commanded ye 
shall eat no bread, and drink no water. You must 
not desert a plain, though perhaps an irksome, duty, 
because a subsequent injunction, the authority of 





|of half a mile. 


Straight, indeed, and plain, are the paths of truth 
and virtue ; but if we turn aside to the right hand or 
to the left, we have no security fur being able to go 
back to the innocence we have abandoned. We shall 
reluctantly yield to an obligation, the force of which 
we have once endeavoured to elude. In our re- 
searches we shall be entangled in the mazes of un- 
certainty, and in our conduct we shal! soon be plun- 
ged into the pit-falls of temptation. He that multi- 
plies the artificial difficulties of securing his salva- 
tion, deservedly forfeits all hope of pardon, for not 
vanquishing those which are real and unavoidable. 
For a time, indeed, a very short time, the arts of so- 
phistry may be employed in extracting self-approba- 
tion from self-deceit—in preventing, industriously, 
the operations of our reason, and hushing the secret 
and unwelcome remonstrances of our consciences. 
Those arts may induce us to plant one supposed 
obligation against another which is real and acknow- 
ledged, and to plead a permission announced by an 
angel, for doing that which the immediate voice of 
God had before forbidden us to do. They may em- 
bolden us to seize some hasty and hollow apology 
for our obstinacy; it may be in the partial obscurity, 
and for our captiousness in the seeming contradic- 
tions of the holy Scriptures. They may teach us to 
exchange the solidity of argument for the petulance 
of wit; to prefer the ingenuity of hazardous expla- 
nation to the humility of implicit acquiescence; to 
venture on less crimes, because on other occasions 
we have abstained from greater; to justify our sins 
of negligence,. because we are exempt from sins of 
presumption; to shift off the danger of errors from 
ourselves, and plant it upon the insidious misre- 
presentations of others—misrepresentations adopted 
before they were brought to the test of inquiry, and 
unsuspected like the pretended mission of the angel, 
because they were likely to soothe either the impor- 
tunity of appetite, or the pride of opinion. But on 
the first serious review of our actions and their mo- 
tives, nay, upon the first involuntary return of calm 
and impartial reflection, all these unlicensed expe- 
dients will be unavailing. Under the pressure of ad- 
versity they will be rejected with disdain; amidst 
the pangs of sickness they will be remembered with 
horror; in the hour of death they cannot assuage 
our fears; and in the day of judgment they will, most 
assuredly, aggravate our condemnation. 
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From “ The Mag. of Nat. Hist.” for Jan. 1829. 
Sketches of Twenty-four American Song 
Birds. 
By J. Rennie, A. M. 


It was promised in a recent number, (p. 347.), to 
disprove the opinion of Buffon, which has grown into 
a prejudice pretty generally diffused, that the birds 
of America are inferior in song to those of Europe ; 
because, says the eloquent but credulous and mis- 
taken naturalist, by living in a savage country, their 
voices become harsh and unmusical. 

Of the American song birds, the genus tardus 
seems to hold the chief rank, there being at least four 
species distinguished for their notes, among which is 
the mocking-bird, to whose unrivalled music I shall 
presently advert, after disposing of his less distin- 
guished congeners, none of which, be it remembered, 
belong to our European species. I must also pre- 
mise that I am indebted to Wilson, the ingenious 
author of the American Ornithology, for almost all 
the details. 

The brown thrush, (tardus rifus,) sometimes call- 
ed the thrasher, or French mocking-bird, is the lar- 
gest of the genus. His song is loud, emphatic, and 
full of variety; and, in a serene morning, when the 
wind is hushed, and before the “ busy hum of men” 
begins, his voice may be distinguished at the distance 
His notes are not imitative, as some 





. | 
which is disputable, may be more agreeable to your) have erroncously supposed, but are wholly his own, 
wishes, and in reference to the ordinary rules of action,| and bear a very considerable resemblance to those of 


more intelligible to your reason. Has God affirmed? 
you must assent without wavering. Has he com- 
manded? you must, without hesitation, obey. For 






trines are announced to us, which baffle the attempts 
of the most ingenious and the most learned to ex- 
plain them—many practical precepts are laid down, 


the authority of the law giver is, in all such cases, 
the clearest vindication of the law, as well as the 





sole direction for him upon whom it is imposed. 


the European song thrush (tardus misicus.) 

The migratory, or red-breasted thrush, (tardus 
migratorius,) is an early songster, frequently com- 
mencing in March, before the snow has disappeared, 
One or two individuals usually taking the lead, by 
leaving the flock and perching on a stake or fence, 
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to begin the prelude to the general concert. His 
song is not a bad imitation of the preceding (T. ra- 
fus); but, though inferior to the brown thrush in exe- 
cution, it is more simple, and what is deficient in ta- 
lent is amply made up in zealous enthusiasm, so that 
his song is universally liked, and he is often, on that 
account, kept in cages. 

The wood thrush, (tardus melddus,) is a sweet 
and solitary songster. He chooses his station, at 
dawn, on the top of a tall tree, that rises from a low, 
thick, shaded part of the woods, piping his clear 
musical notes in a kind of ecstacy, the prelude or 
symphony to which strongly resembles the double- 
tongueing of a German flute, and sometimes the tink- 
ling of a small bell. The whole sung consists of five 
or six parts, the last note of each of which is ina 
tone that leaves the conclusion suspended. The 
finale is beautifully managed, with so fine an effect, 
as to appear sweeter and mellower at each succes- 
sive repetition, Rival songsters, in different parts 
of a wood, seem to vie with each other in the soft- 
ness of their tones, and the exquisite finish of their 
responses. During the heat of the day they are 


tune taught him, though it be of considerable length, | 
with great accuracy. He runs over the notes of the 
canary and of the red bird with such superior exe- 
cution and effect, that the mortified songsters con- 
fess his triumph by their silence. His fondness for 
variety some suppose to injure his song. His imita- 
tions of the brown thrush are often interrupted by 
the crowing of cocks; and his exquisite warblings 
after the blue bird, are mingled with the screaming 
of swallows, or the cackling of hens. During moon- 
light, both in the wild and tame state, he sings the 
whole night long. The hunters, in their night ex- 
cursions, know that the moon is rising the instant 
they begin to hear his delightful solo. After Shaks- 
peare, Barrington attributes in part the exquisiteness 
of the nightingale’s song to the silence of the night ; 
but if so, what are we to think of the bird, which, in 
the open glare of day, overpowers, and often silences 
all competition? His natural notes partake of a 
character similar to those of the brown thrush, but 
they are more sweet, more expressive, more varied, 
and uttered with greater rapidity. Mr. Jennings is 

























comparatively mute, but they renew their song at 
the close of the day, and continue it long after sun- 
sot. Even in dark, gloomy weather, during May and 
June, when scarce a chirp isheard from any other bird, 
the wood thrush sings from morn till night; and it 
may be said with justice, that the sadder the day the 
sweeter is hissong. Those who have paid attention 
to the singing of birds know well that their voice, 
energy, and expression differ as widely as in man; 
and, agreeably to this remark, Wilson says he was so 
familiar with the notes of an individual wood thrush, 
that he could recognise him from all his fellows the 
moment he entered the woods. 

The mocking-bird, (tardus polygléttus,) seems to 
be the prince of all song birds, being altogether un- 
rivalled in the extent and variety of his vocal pow- 
ers; and, besides the fulness and melody of his ori- 
ginal notes, he has the faculty of imitating the notes 
of all other birds, from the humming-bird to the 
eagle. Pennant tells us that he heard a caged one, 
in England, imitate the mewing of a cat, and the 
creaking of a sign in high winds. The hon. Daines 
Barrington says his pipe comes the nearest to our 
nightingale of any bird he ever heard. The descrip- 
tion, however, given by Wilson in his own inimi- 
table manner, as far excels Pennant and Barrington, 
as the bird excels his fellow songsters. Wilson tells 
that the ease, elegance, and rapidity of his move- 
ments, the animation of his eye, and the intelligence 
he displays in listening and laying up lessons, mark 
the peculiarity of his genius, His voice is full, 
strong, and musical, and capable of almost every 
modulation, from the clear mellow tones of the wood 
thrush to the savage scream of the bald eagle. In 
measure and accents he faithfully follows his origi- 
nals, while in force and sweetness of expression he 
greatly improves upon them. In his native woods 
ona dewy morning, his song rises above every com- 
petitor, for the others seem merely as inferior accom- 
paniments. His own notes are bold and full, and 


varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of 


short exoressions of two, three, or at most five or six 
syllables, generally expressed with great emphasis 
and rapidity, and continued with undiminishing ar- 
dour for half an hour or an hour ata time. While 
singing, he expands his wings and his tail, glistening 
with white, keeping time to his own music, and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action is no less fascinating 
than his song. He sweeps round with enthusiastic 
ecstasy ; he mounts and descends as his song swells 
or dies away; he bounds aloft, as Bartram says, with 
the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his 
very soul, expired in the last elevated strain. A by- 
stander might suppose that the whole feathered 
tribes had assembled together on a trial of skill; 
each striving to produce his utmost effect, so perfect 
are his imitations. He often deceives the sportsman, 
and even birds themselves are sometimes imposed 
upon by this admirable mimic. In confinement he 
loses little of the power or energy of his song. He 


whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, 


and runs to meet his master. He cries like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about, with feathers on 
end, to protect her infant brood. He repeats the 
















so eager to make his readers believe that “ during 


the day its chief notes consist of the imitations of 


the songs of its neighbours, while at night its song 
is more peculiarly its own,” that he has repeated it 
in three several places of his Ornithologia. I must 
say, that to me, this has more the air of conjecture 
than of fact. 

The yellow-breasted chat, (pipra polyglétta,) na- 
turally follows his superior in the art of mimicry. 
When his haunt is approached, he scolds the passen- 
ger in a great variety of odd and uncouth monosy!l- 
lables, difficult to describe, but easily imitated, so as 
to deceive the bird himself, and draw him after you 
to a good distance; in such cases his responses are 
constant and rapid, strongly expressive of anxiety 
and anger, and while the bird is always unseen, the 
voice shifts from place to place among the bushes, 
as if proceeding from a spirit. At first are heard 
short notes like the whistling of a duck’s wings, be- 
ginning loud and rapid, and becoming lower and 
slower, till they end in detached notes. There suc- 


ceeds something like the barking of young puppies,| hold topics will find an entrance, and their 


followed by a variety of guttural sounds, like those 


of some quadrupeds, and ending like the mewing of 


acat, but much hoarser. All these are given with 
much vehemence, and in different keys, so as to ap- 
pear sometimes at a great distance, and instantly 
again quite near you. In mild, serene moonlight 
nights, it continues this ventriloquism all night, re- 
sponding to its own echoes. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


THE WATCHMAN. NO. 1. 


The general approbation with which “ The 
Friend” has been received must be a gratifying 
circumstance to the Editor and his band of 
coadjutors, for it is the just reward of the zea] 
with which they have guarded the reputation 
and interests of the Society. Calumnies, 
which, without such an antidote, would have 
spread their poison over the country, are now 
met and counteracted at the start; the scatter- 
ed and distant members of the Society are 
brought into a closer acquaintance with each 
other’s feelings, and the publication, if con- 
tinued with the industry and good judgment 
by which its career has hitherto been marked, 
will spread its roots still wider and deeper 
throughout our Society. But while the serious 
matters which occupy the attention of us all 
are made to fill up a large space in your mis- 
cellany, and while the original communica- 
tions in the literary department are of that 
grave and masculine character which becomes 
us as a people, | think you have not filled up 
the measure of your usefulness in other re- 
spects. The lesser morals of life—the shades 
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of character—peculiarities of manners—the 
varieties of mere opinion, exist among us as in 
the world at large. They are fit themes for 
discussion, observation, reproof and satire; 
they occupy a large space in the daily inter- 
course of life; they influence powerfully, though 
often imperceptibly to ourselves, our course 
of life and our principles—our well being in 
this world, and our everlasting destiny in that 
which is to come. They are, therefore, sub- 
jects fit for philosophical discussion, and cap- 
able of yielding instruction even while they 
amuse. I have therefore thought that the use- 
fulness, as well as the popularity of your paper 
would be increased, by devoting an occasional 
column to essays on these subjects; by endea- 
vouring to put folly out of countenance, and 
to rebuke, with gentle satire, the light incon- 
sistencies that scarcely merit a more serious 
infliction. Not that I mean to set myself up 
as a censor-general of manners and morals, 
for my purpose will, in a good measure, be 
gained by opening a channel through which 
communications on these topics may be re- 
ceived. 

Another object I have in view, is kindness 
to that numerous class of aspirants to literary 
honours, whose talent lies in short essays, or 
whose indolence restricts them to half a co- 
lumn ata sitting. I am in hopes that many, 
to whom a whole page is an undertaking so 
formidable as to deter them from the task, will 
come forward when they find that there is a 
place in which their very brevity will be a 
merit; where familiar, and, as it were, house- 


modesty be propitiated by being strung up in a 
row. ‘The staidness and decorum of your pa- 
per will be a security against undue levity or 
trifling; and the sprightliness of a few lively 
correspondents will do no harm to your sturdy 
polemics. I do not mean to exclude from 
this series of papers discussions of a more so- 
ber and pensive cast. These also will find 
their appropriate place. Happily to steer 


“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 


is the great secret of agreeable writing. 

After all, | may place myself in the situa- 
tion of a man, who, having put up his sign, 
gets no custom, and is thereupon obliged to 
close his shop; for I promise no more than to 
act as the waiter at the door, who ushers in 
the guests to the assembly. 


P.S. The letter box of “ The Friend” 
will be open to all communications addressed 


to the Watchman, who gives notice that he is 
on the look-out. 





20: 
Hear the just law—the judgment of the skies ! 
He that hates truth shall be the dupe of lies: 
And he that will be cheated to the last, 
Delusions strong as hell shall bind him fast. 
But if the wanderer his mistake discern, 
Judge his own ways, and sigh for a return, 
Bewildered once, must he bewail his loss 

For ever and for ever? No—the cross! 

There and there only, (though the deist rave, 
And atheist, if earth bear so base a slave ;) 
There and there only is the power to save. 
There no delusive hope invites despair ; 

No mockery meets you, no deception there. 


Cowper. 
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To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


Respected friend,—In attempting to versify’ 
an extract from the Book of Job, the follow- 
ing was selected; not as presenting within it- 
self any complete moral lesson, but because it 
offered conveniently, and on account of its 
great energy and grandeur. ‘The instruction 
contained in this truly magnificent poem, pos- 
sesses the great advantage of being equally 
calculated for all ages of the world. It is just 
as applicable to the year 1829, and the com-| 
merce of the United States, as ever it was to 
the age of Moses, and the climate of Midian 
and Arabia. « Should the present attempt meet 
approbation, another passage may be offered. 


THE LAMENTATION OF JOB. 
Job ii. 11. to the end of chap. iii. 


Now Job's three boastful friends had heard the tale, 
And brought condolence to the fatal vale ; 

Afar they sought him, but they look’d in vain, 

Nor knew the wretch, deform’d with grief and pain, 
Then loud their cry; their flowing robes they tore, 
And o’er their heads defiling ashes bore. 

Couch'd on the ground seven sultry days they knew, 
And seven long nights imbib’d the desert’s dew, 
Nor cheerful converse dared; but, fix’d and slow, 
Sedate attend the man of mighty woe. 

At length he spoke, all rolling on the earth, 

And curs’d the day that saw his wretched birth. 


Dark be that day,nor God's benignant power, 
Nor cheerful sun, regard the hated morn ; 
Let death’s black shade for ever stain the hour, 
And horrors veil the date when I was born! 


Let not that day be counted in the gear, 
Nor add to months as changing seasons fly ! 
Sole let it stand, the joyless wretch’s fear, 


THE FRIEND. 


STEN tact i 
sss sense 


Aristotle, Beattie, and Hume, on Slavery. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

| send you the following arguments of Dr. | 
Beattie, contrasted with the statements of Ari-| 
stotle and Hume, on slaves and slavery. Let! 
the reader choose between the heathen and 
the infidel on the one hand, and the learned,} 
accomplished, humane, and devout Christian | 
on the other. 

‘* That [ may not be thought a blind admirer 
of antiquity,” says Dr. Beattie, “1 would crave} 
the reader's indulgence for one short digres-| 
sion more, in order to put him in mind of an| 
important error in morals, inferred from par-| 
tial and inaccurate experience, by no less aj 
person than Aristotle himself. He argues,} 
|* That men of little genius, and a great bodily| 
strength, are by nature destined to serve, and| 
| those of better capacity to command; and that} 
'the natives of Greece, and of some other coun-} 
| tries, being naturally superior in genius, have 
'a natural right to empire, and the rest of man-} 
|kind, being naturally stupid, are destined to 
labour and slavery.’ This reasoning is now,| 
lalas! of little advantage to Aristotle’s country- 
'men, who have for many ages been doomed to} 
| that slavery which, in his judgment, nature had| 
destined them to impose on others; and many 
| nations whom he would have consigned to 
|everlasting stupidity, have shown themselves 
| equal in genius to the most exalted of human 
|kind. It would have been more worthy of 


| of the fable of the man and the lion. 
;|groes and Indians were disposed to recrimi- 





If ne- 


nate; if a Lucian or a Voltaire from the coast 
of Guinea, or from the Five Nations, were to 
pay us a visit, what a picture of European 
manners might he present to his countrymen 
at his return! Nor would caricature, or ex- 
aggeration, be necessary to render it hideous. 
A plain, historical account of some of our most 
fashionable duellists, gamblers, and adulterers, 
(to name no more,) would exhibit specimens 
of brutish barbarity and sottish infatuation, 
such as might vie with any that ever appeared 
in Kamschatka, California, or the land of Hot- 
tentots.”’ 

“It is easy to see with what views some mo- 
dern authors throw out these hints to prove 
the natural inferiority of negroes. But let 
every friend to humanity pray, that they may 
be disappointed. Britons are famous for ge- 
nerosity; a virtue in which it is easy for them 
to excel both the Romans and the Greeks. 
Let it never be said, that slavery is countenan- 
ced by the bravest and most generous peo- 
ple on earth; by a people who are animated 
with that heroic passion, the love of liberty, 
beyond all nations ancient or modern; and the 
fame-of whose toilsome, but unwearied, per- 
severance, in vindicating, at the expense of 


life and fortune, the sacred rights of mankind, 


will strike terror into the hearts of sycophants 
and tyrants, and excite the admiration and gra- 
titude of all good men, to the latest posterity.” 


| j ¥ re ie’c Nees Tv ro . 
universal right to liberty, from that natural and|—Beattie’s Essay on Truth, p. 458, &c. 


{ 

| Aristotle, to have inferred man’s natural and 
}universal passion with which men desire it. 
' 


Such were the sentiments of that ornament 


| He wanted, perhaps, to devise some excuse | Of his age and country, Dr. Beattie, sixty years 
for servitude; a practice which, to their eter-|ago; with what mingled joy would that emi- 
nal reproach, both Greeks and Romans toler-| nent man have witnessed the efforts now made 


And let them curse it that beseech to die. 


Through duskier twilight darken'd into night, 
Long may it wait, and meet no morning glow ; 

Fade all its stars, and dim their feebler light, 
That woke these helpless orbs to life and woe! 


Why died I not in nature's earliest prime ‘ 

Why press’d the lap and fondl’d at the breast ? 
Then had J, quiet, ‘scap’d the toils of time, 

And shar’d the peaceful home of them that rest, 


With earth’s proud kings and men in council wise, 
That build in tombs their desolate abode ; 
With chiefs to whom wealth grants the golden prize, 


And babes on whom the day-spring never glow’d.| 


For there is quiet. There the wicked cease 
From troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
The captive there has liberty and peace ; 
Nor tyrant’s voice can there disturb th’ oppress’d. 


The small and great are there, the free and slave: 
Then wherefore life unto the bitter soul ? 

Why light to him who labours for the grave ; 
Who longs for death, that flies his weak control ; 


Whose fondest hope it is to meet his end? 
What good to wretches can existence do, 
Whose path no human prudence can defend— 
Wealth pall’d with useless dread, and ruin too? 


Poison’d in vain with thought, my better years! 
Nor care nor prudence could the storm assuage ; 
Too true were all my life-corroding fears ; 
Gloom in my youth, destruction in my age. 


Boruincton CHESTER. 


oso s'@: 





to carry into effect his benevolent ideas, and 


“Mr. Hume argues nearly in the same man-| With what grief and indignation the virulent 


pana even in the days of their glory. 

} 

lover black...... His assertions are strong, but 
| 1 know not whether they have any thing else 
jto recommend them...... The inhabitants of 


| Britain and France were as savage two thous- 


rica are at thisday. ‘lo civilize a nation, is a 
work which it requires long time to accom- 
|plish; and one may as well say of an infant, 


a years ago, as those of Africa and Aime-| 
i 
| 


ithat he can never become a man, as of a na- 


| tion now barbarous, that it never can be ci-| 


vilized.,....... That a negro slave, who can‘nei- 
ther read nor write, nor speak any European 
| language, who is not permitted to do any thing 
but what his master commands, and who has 
not got a single friend on earth, but is univer- 
sally considered and treated as if he were of a 
species inferior to the human; that such a crea- 
ture should so distinguish himself among Eu- 
| ropeans, os to be talked of through the world 
for a man of genius, is surely no reasonable 
 pinisctiiien. To suppose him ‘of an inferior 
| species, because he does not thus distinguish 
| himself, is just as rational as to suppose any 
| private European of an inferior species, be- 
cause he has not raised himself to the condi- 
tion of royalty.” 

** That every practice and sentiment is bar- 
barous which is not according to the usages 


The world is grown so full of dissimulation| of modern Europe, seems to be a fundamental 
and compliment, that men’s words are hardly|maxim wtth many of our critics and_philoso- 


any signification of their thoughts.— Addison. 


|phers. Their remarks often put me in mind 


ner, in regard to the superiority of white men | opposition with which they have been assailed! 


A CLERGyMAN’s Wirr. 
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The following lines were found in manuscript in 
the hand writing of a valued relative—they are 
forwarded for “ The Friend,” without knowing 
whether they have ever been published. 


STANZAS. 


Borne on the wing of ever lapsing time, 
Frequent I muse on death’s mysterious sleep, 

Or in hope’s vision view that wondrous clime. 
Where sorrow’s children soon shall cease to weep 


Quickened by Thee, unsullied Source of Life ! 
A new creation in my heart shall spring, 

An intellectual day succeed the night, 

And I asong of triumph learn to sing. 


Now ere my heart the cup of anguish knows, 

May I the evening sacrifice prepare, 

Now while the stream of life’s strong current flows, 
To know the great Redeemer be my care. 


In perfect love thy own creation save ! 

And may the Bethlehem star illume my way, 
Dispel the gloom that hovers o’er the grave, 
And guild the awful evening of my day, 





Married, on the 23d ult. in Friends’ meeting-house 
at Newton, New Jersey, Jonn C. Hutt of New York, 


to Caro.ing, daughter of Richard M. Cooper, of 


Camden, N. J. 


- 
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From E. Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 
THE SEPARATISTS. 

The term, Hicksites, seems almost inevitably 
to attach to the followers of Elias Hicks, or, 
if they like the mode of expression any better, 
to those who profess unity with him. The at- 
tempt was earnestly made, at the trial at Steu- 
benville, to take and establish for themselves 
another name. But the hope seemed to be 
abandoned, and before the trial was over, both 
the lawvers and witnesses on the part of the 
defendants, used the term Hicksites with free- 
dom. ‘The term was used by the judge, and 
it is generally used inconversation. | have my- 
self frequently used it, and think it a convenient 
distinction, and | hope those to whom it is ap- 
plied, will take no offence at the application. 
[t would be ill judged in them to be displeased 
at it, as their fellow citizens have almost, if not 
quite, unanimously awarded them the name, 
and they cannot possibly put it from them. 

The Hicksites, then, for so I shall call them, 
without the least degree of bad feeling towards 
them, the Hicksites now form a separate society 
from Friends. ‘They, themselves, evidently 
wish to be separate from us in a society capa- 
city. This separation has been produced, on 
their part, by a variety of causes operating on 
their minds, raising feelings of dissatisfaction, 
and disunity with Iriends, and separating them 
from us. 

With some, there has been a distinct adop- 
tion ef the doctrines of Elias Hicks. Others 
have been confused in their views of doctrines, 
and have hardly known what either he or 
Friends profess in regard to doctrines, and 
without much discrimination, consider him a 
great preacher and a good man, and thus be- 
come partizans, from considerations very mach | 
of a personal character. Another class, in 
timately connected with this, consider doctrines | 


THE FRIEND. 
will bear the most deliberate and dispassion- | 
ate consideration. 

I would therefore invite their attention to a) 
fe important facts—and I consider the invi- 
tation neither unreasonable nor obtrusive. 
“If thou art wise, thou art wise unto thyself, | 
but if thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it,’’| 
was a language addressed to some formerly, 
who were called upon to attend to some sub-| 
jects, in which their own best interest was the| 
immediate object in view. 

Those who take the ground of mere moral 
obligation, and contend that doctrines are not 
important, cannot pretend that they are in ac- 
cordance with ourearly Friends. George Fox’s 
doctrinal works are very large—so are Wil-| 
liam Penn’s—so are Robert Barclay’s—indeed | 
the writings of every individual who has at- 
tained the character of acknowledged authori- 
ty in the Society, plainly and unequivocally 
prove the contrary. One single passage in| 
Robert Barclay’s Anarchy of the Ranters, 
places the subject beyond all question. I ask 
the Hicksites to consider it. And I invite the 


} 


well all Christianity, or the maintaining of any 
sound doctrine in the church of Christ.”’ Bar- 
clay’s Works, fol. 215. 

Now I ask this class of the Hicksites, if 
Robert Barclay, though writing 155 years ago, 
did not fairly present the very principle they 
assume in regard to charity, and love, and ev- 
ery one enjoying his own opinion? If this is not 
what they profess, | should like to know the 
difference. And I ask them further—how they 
can evade the force of Barclay’s arguments, or 
show their tyrannical or oppressive character ’ 
or make it appear that we have taken any 
ground, either in controversy or discipline, that 
is not fully warranted by the above quoted 
passage ? 

Let it be remembered, too, that this passage 
is from the writings of an individual, who, as a 
writer, stands deservedly in the first class of 
our primitive Friends. This treatise, also, was 
not of an individual character. It was on the 
subject of church government, and examined 
and approved by the Second-Day’s meeting, in 
London. Thirty three Friends signing the 


advocates of no doctrines, to refute it if they, proceedings of that meeting, among whom 


can. On the very subject before us, and with 


reference to itas cause uf disownment, he says: | 


“If the apostles of Christ, of old, and the 
preachers of the everlasting gospel in this day, 
had told people, however wrong they found them 
in their faith and principles, our charity and 
love is such, we dare not judge you, nor sepa- 
rate from you; but let us all live together in 
love and every one enjoy his own opinion, and 
all will be well: how should the nations have 
been? Or what way can they now be brought 


to truth and righteousness? Would not the} 


devil love this doctrine well, by which darkness 
and ignorance, error and confusion, might still 
continue in the earth, unreproved and uncon- 
demned /*** Were such a principle to be re- 


i 
a w 
| tion, that our early Friends did consider a de- 


| were, Charles Marshall, John Osgood, Wil- 
\liam Penn, Thomas Elwood, John Burnyeat, 
| Stephen Crisp, and Ambrose Rigge. The 
| sentiments, therefore, contained in the extract, 
|must be regarded as officially the principle of 
| the Society, the individuals above named being 
active agents in establishing it. 

[t is, therefore, proven beyond all contradic- 


parture from the doctrines a subject of disown- 
ment ; and that the very principle now assumed 
by the Hicksites, would please the devil well : 
and make void the whole tendency of Christ 
and his apostles’ doctrines. lask them then, and 
| 1 do it with desires for their present and eternal 
| welfare, to consider whether our taking thissame 


of noimportance—if the practice of a man is|ceived and believed; that in the church of ground, so strongly defended by our early 


right. they think it is of no consequence what 
his opinions are. Another description of per- 
sons have been powerfully operated upon by 
local, and mere party considerations. ‘They 
have been first prejudiced against Friends— 
perhaps in the beginning against only some} 
few individuals—then more extensively, and 


‘finally, a high degree of excitement has been 


produced against the proceedings of the 
whole Society. It is a remarkable fact, that 
those who had been under the censure of 
F'riends—or had, from any cause, imbibed a 
bitterness of feeling towards the Society, pre- 
vious to these difficulties, have generally become 
Hicksites, 

As the human mind, when in a state of ex- 
citement, is generally carried along without 
cool and rational consideration, I have felt a 
great desire, that the members of the new so- 
ciety might suffer their passions and prejudices 
to subside, that they may coolly and dispassion- 
ately examine the ground upon which they are 
proceeding. 

They all, I believe, claim to hold the ancient 
doctrines of the Society, and to hold their meet- 
ings in the order of the Society. But in making 
themselves constituent parts of a society, apart 
from those with whom they have heretofore 
been in religious fellowship, there certainly 


Christ no man should be separated from, no 
man condemned or excluded the fellowship and 
communion of the body, for his judgment or 


opinion in matters of faith, then what blasphe-| 


mies so horrid, what heresiesso damnable, what 
doctrines of devils, but might harbour itself in 
the church of Christ? What need then of 
sound doctrine, if no doctrine make unsound? 
What need of convincing and exhorting gain- 
sayers, if to gainsay be no crime? Where 
should the unity of the faith be? Were not this 
an inlet to all manner of abominations ? and 
to make void the whole tendency of Christ and 
his apostles’ doctrines? and render the gos- 
pel of none effect? and give a liberty to the 
unconstant and giddy will of man to innovate, 
alter, overturn it at his pleasure? So that, 
from all that is above mentioned, we do safely 
conclude, that when a people are gathered to- 
gether into the belief of the principles and doc- 
trines of the- gospel of Christ, if any of that 
people shall go from their principles, and assert 
things false and contrary to what they have al- 
ready received: such as stand, and abide firm 
in the faith, have power, by the spirit of God, 
after they have used Christian endeavours to 
convince and reclaim them, upon their obsti- 
nacy, to separate from such, and exclude 
them from their spiritual fellowship and com- 


| Friends, is sufficient cause for them to censure 
us? If it is not, then one fruitful source of ex- 
citement, on their part, is cut off. But if they 
still continue to blame us on this account, it is for 
our taking the very grounds of our early 
I’riends—which will at once destroy their plea 
‘Take 
which “horn of the dilemma” they please, and 
their present position is untenable. 

But, they say, we are so much engaged in 
controversy! ‘T'rue—and was it not the con- 
stant employment of our early Friends? Were 
not the writings of Robert Barclay, William 
Penn, and our other eminent predecessors, al- 
most entirely controversial? Was not the minis- 
try of that day controversial? And did not 
Paul dispute in the school of Tyrannus? Was 
it not “his manner”’ to reason with the Jews, 
out of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that 
Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again 
from the dead—and that this Jesus whom I 
{preach unto you, is Christ? And was not 
Apollos engaged in controversy when he might- 
ily convinced the Jews, and that publicly, 
showing by the Scriptures, that Jesus was 
Christ? 

In regard to doctrines, there can be no dis- 
pute that these have been, in different ages, 
properly defended from perversion and misre 


} 


| 


| > . . . ‘ %° 
|ol being on the “ancient foundation. 





ought to be adequate reasons—and such as\munion: for otherwise, if this be denied, fare-| presentation—and there is no reason to believe 
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THE FRIEND. 
ee 
that the Almighty, in the present day, is dispos-|or which bore the stamp of falsehood, but| inward, remember the days wherein we en- 
ed to leave himself without witnesses. much wisdom, inexpressible comfort for an af-| joyed sweet fellowship together in the heaven- 
But they say we are too severe with them.| flicted mind, and a hope of immortality, which) ly power, that has often filled the gospel tem- 
Read Barclay’s Apology Vindicated, which|seemed to rescue him from that dreadful] ple, and been an agreeable odour among us. 
William Penn places “in the fore-front of his| anxiety with which the thoughts of futurity had) 1 wish myself with thee, if but for a short time, 
polemical works;*’ and Penn’s notice of the} often filled him. Still he could not divest/and if thou desires the company of any other 
Athenian Mercury, and lis reply to the bishop} himself of his prejudices, and read the New| friends to accompany me, I will let them know. 
of Cork—and say, if we have ever been even} Testament the third time with the following} Our fear, our love, our grief, weigh us 
as severe as they were ? resolution: “If I discover nothing the third)down on thy. account. Dear Thomas, return 
I propose, in the next number, to show, by| time why Jesus, and his apostles, and their) by the door at which thou wentest out; and be 
a few.simple facts, which cannot be denied—| doctrine, should be hated by the Jews, I will) a fool, a little child, delighting thy soul in sim- 
that the Hicksites have departed from the fun-| become a Christian; but if my wish in first} plicity, meekness, and humility, which the feel- 
damental doctrines of the Society of Friends,|opening the book is now gratified, I will for}ing of divine life brings into; wherein all 
and of the Christian religion. ever detest the Christian religion.’”’ During} doubts are resolved, all fears are dispersed, and 
the third reading of the history of Jesus, his|an entire sweetness and content remain. O 
doctrines and promises, he could not refrain) what of this world is like unto this ? Our great- 
from tears; his soul was affected in a manner] est joys take wings on a sudden and fly away, 
which no pen can describe. He was quite] but the inward mental joys and comforts of 
overcome: the love of the most holy and lovely| the Holy Spirit, they keep us company through 
of the children of men filled his very soul.} this world to that which is out of the reach of 
Being fully determined to become a Christian,| all earthly troubles, and this is the reward of 
he went without delay, and made his desire} the righteous. 
known to a Christian minister. The student} Be afraid of proceeding, and by this stumble 
returned from his journey, and brought the| thou wilt at last get ground to help others; 
borrowed money with interest to redeem his| yea, the godly sorrow that may follow this hour 
two books. The Jew asked him if he would| and power of darkness, in which thou art ra- 
sell the New Testament. The student was| ther tried than overcome, may produce a deep- 
unwilling to part with it, but after some per-|jer sense and travail than ever, and restore, 
suasion, yielded. What do you demand for} quicken, and augment thy gift and service. 
it? asked the Jew. A rix dollar will satisfy} May it be so, saith my soul. 
me, was the reply. The Jew opened achest,| I write this in the innocency of my heart ; 
and laid down one hundred louis d’ors. ‘Take| make a right use of it, and Jet me hear from 
that, said he; gladly will I pay more if you de-| thee, directed to H. G. 
sire it; and if at any time I can be of use to| With true love to thee, and to thy honest 
you, only apply to me, and I will be your friend] wife, I rest thy truly loving friend in the Lord. 
to the utmost of my power. The student was Witiiam Penn. 
surprised, and supposed the Jew made sport 
of him. But the latter related to him what 
change of mind had been wrought in him by 
reading the New Testament; upbraided him 
with setting so little value on that precious 
book, and said, * never will I part with this 
book, and you will oblige me by accepting 
of this money.’’ From that time he became a 
sincere Christian. P. 


Fourth mo. 23d, 1829. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
The Editor of “ The Friend’’ will oblige a 
subscriber, by inserting the following article 
illustrative of the truth of Christianity. 


Effects produced by reading the New Testa- 


ment. 



































“ My word shall not return unto me void.” 


A poor student in the university of Leipsic, 
having occasion to undertake a journey to. his 
distant friends, was in want of the necessary 
money for that purpose. He therefore was 
induced to go to a learned Jew to pawn his 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament. The 
latter contained the Greek and German text 
in opposite columns. ‘The learned Jew, little 
as he valued this book, was, however, prevail- 
ed upon to give the student half a rix dollar 
for it. During the absence of the student, he 
undertook to read it through, with a view to 
confirm his mind in enmity against Jesus, to 
ridicule his person in the synagogue, and to 
be the better prepared to testify his zeal for 
the Jewish faith. His wife and children were 
not permitted to see the book; he was deter- 
mined to read it alone as a sworn enemy to 
Jesus, and to discover the falsehood of the 
Christian religion in all its parts. As the stu- 
dent was absent about seven weeks, the Jew 
had sufficient leisure to perform his task. But 
as he proceeded to read, his surprise increas- 
ed, and a sacred awe pervaded him. In read- 
ing some impressive passages, he could scarcely 
help exclaiming, Ah, that Jesus was my Sa- 
viour! Having completed the reading, he 
was astonished at himself, and exceedingly per- 
plexed, that, instead of his earnest desire to 
find fuel in the New Testament for the in- 
crease of his burning enmity against Jesus, he 
had discovered nothing deserving of hatred; 
but, on the contrary, much that was great, 
sublime, heavenly, and divine. At length he 
charged himself with silly simplicity and blind 
folly, and resolved to open the book no more. 
In this resolution he persisted some days. But 
the consolatory and heavenly instruction he 
had read, and which had left an indelible im- 
pression upon his mind, and the glorious pros- 
pect of life eternal which had opened before 
him, did not suffer him to rest either day or 
night, and he resolved to read the New Testa- 
ment a second time, fully determined to be 
more careful in ascertaining that Jesus and his 
apostles had justly deserved the hatred of all 
Jews in all ages. Again, however, he was 
unable to discover any thing that was absurd, 


From Wm, Penn’s Advice to his Children, 

“ Above all things, my dear children, as to 
your communion and fellowship with Friends, 
be careful to keep the unity of the faith in the 
bond of peace. Have a care of reflectors, de- 
tractors, backbiters, that undervalue and un- 
dermine brethren behind their backs, or slight 
the good and wholesome order of truth, for the 
preserving things quiet, meet, and honourable, 
in the church. Have a care of novelties, and 
any changeable people, the conceited, the cen- 
sorious, and puffed up; who at last have al- 
ways shown themselves to be clouds without 
rain, and wells without water, that will rather 
disturb and break the peace and fellowship of 
the church where they dwell, than not have 
their wills and ways take place. I charge 
you, in the fear of the living God, that ye care- 
fully beware of all such. Mark them, as the 
apostle says, Rom. xvi. 17. and have no fel- 
lowship with them, but to advise, exhort, en- 
treat, and finally, reprove them, Eph. v. 11. 
for God is, and will be with his people in this 
holy dispensation we are now under, and 
which is now amongst us, unto the end of 
days. It shall grow and increase in gifts, 
graces, power, and lustre; for it is the last 
and unchangeable one. And blessed are your 
eyes if they see it, and your ears if they hear 
the sad story to me. Has not thy soul felt) it, and your hearts if they understand it, which 
immortality brought to light among us, with|I pray that you may, to God’s glory and your 
all our weaknesses, beyond what thou ever felt| eternal comfort.” 
among any other sort of people? What strange = 
eclipse is this? It is like an apoplectic upon} “I believe many have greatly hurt them- 
the mind. Dear Thomas, look back and look] selves, and become lame and dwarfish all 





LETTER FROM WILLIAM PENN. 


A correspondent has forwarded for inser- 
tion the following letter and extracts. Ad- 
dressed to a disaffected member of our religi- 
ous Society, and taken from a volume of Ken- 
dall’s Collections, the letter must be admired 
for its beautiful simplicity, and the tender and 
Christian spirit which pervades it. There is 
pregnant meaning in the paragraph commen- 
cing, “ Be afraid of proceeding,” &c. ; and 
could it meet the eyes of some of those who 
have unwarily been led astray in our time, we 
should hope it might prove salutary. 


London, 14th 9th mo. 1706. 
My dear Friend,—What [ have heard from 
originals was so great a surprise, that my love 
questioned the integrity of those who related 
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. THE FRIEND. 


their lives long, by letting in the reasoner and | admitting its necessary consequence, a revela- 
the discourager, consulting too much human tion from heaven. _ 
prudence and propriety, limiting the Spirit,} ‘“ Many matters of this description might easi- 
which is the Holy Onc, starting aside from|ly be adduced and commented upon : I shall, 
services like an affrighted horse on the road, | however, for the sake of brevity, confine my- 
and being in great fear where yo fear is.” self to a single remarkable case, as aflording 
Ricnarp SHACKLETON. jan apt specimen of the present mode of rea- 
soning. 
a «The case, which I shall produce, is the na- 
FABER’S DErrOe LTIES OF INFI- ied historical fact of the eat deluge : and 
BEASTS. my position is, that the deist must either deny 

It is very desirable to encourage among the | this fact altogether, or admit the actual oc- 
rising generation in our religious Society, the | currence of a revelation from God to man. 
perusal of well chosen books, illustrative of} « Jt might seem, as if the school of unbeliev- 
the evidences and doctrines of Christianity,{ers had anticipated the possibility of some 
that, by the acquisition of correct views on|such use being made of the fact in question : 
these momentous topics, they may be fortified} whence perhaps we may account for the zeal, 
against the open or concealed attacks of infi-| with which, from time to time, they have 
delity. Among the many valuable publica-|wished wholly to set aside the fact. For, 
tions of this description which of late years} doubtless, if it could be satisfactorily shown 
have issued from the press, the volume bear-|that the deluge never occurred, no argument 
ing the title at the head of this article, is par- lof any description could be drawn from it. 
ticularly deserving of attention. ‘The deisti-| The proofs however of its actual occurrence 
cal infidel is here met on ground of his own are so strong, and so multiplied and so deci- 
selection, and his assumption, “that the reli-| sive, that, if this fact be denied, we must forth- 
gion of the Bible is hampered by too many| with close the volume both of history and of 
difficulties to be rationally credible,”’ is fear- physiology ; in history, we must learn to be- 
lessly confronted and repelled, by a series of||ieve nothing, whether near or remote ; in 
clear, close, and irresistible arguments. “ Its| physiology, we must learn to disbelieve the 
purpose,’ says the author, “is to show, not very evidence of our senses. 
only that infidelity has its own proper difficul-|_ Some of these proofs shall be briefly exhi- 
ties as well as Christianity, but that those dif-|bited: and when the absolute necessity of the 
ficulties are incomparably greater, and more}fact has been thus established, we may then 
formidable. Hence results the plain and self-| be allowed fairly and reasonably to draw from 
evident conclusion, that, to adopt the infidel] it the proposed inference. 
system, evinces more credulity than to adopt} « The proofs are partly historical, partly 
the Christian system.” physiological, and partly moral.” 

With the hope of promoting the circula- 
tion of this valuable treatise among our fellow 
members at large, we shall present as a speci- 
men part of Section III., which, besides its 
importance in connection with the general 
scope of the argument, contains some curious 
information, which may be new to many. 

As before” announced, a cheap edition of 
the book is now on sale at Philadelphia, New 
York, and Baltimore. 
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The author first exhibits the historical proof 
—in other words, the general attestation of 
mankind to the alleged fact, that a general de- 
luge once took place, and that all animated 
nature perished, save a single family, with 
those birds, and beasts, and reptiles, which 
they were instrumental in preserving. ‘This 
he has accomplished in a very satisfactory 
manner, and then proceeds to treat upon the 
evidences deducible from physiological indica- 


The difficulties attendant upon deistical infi- tions. 


delity in regard to historical matters of 


«© Now whence could such an universal belief 
fact. 


in a general deluge have arisen, if no such 
catastrophe had ever really happened ? It is 
utterly incredible, that all mankind should 
have agreed in aitesting the circumstance, if 
the circumstance itself had never occurred. 
This universal attestation then, on every prin- 
ciple of historical evidence, I shall venture 
once more to denominate a proof of the al- 
leged fact ; for it is a proof, which can never 
be invalidated by any raticnal progress of dis- 
cussion. 

“The only plausible objection or rather 
difficulty, which could be fairly started, would 
be this. If an event of such terrific magnitude 
as the general deluge ever really took place, it 
must have left indelible marks of its ravages 
upon the coats of the earth. 
such marks can be traced, the language of na- 
ture contradicts the language of historical tra- 
dition: and the former, involving as it does 
naked tangible facts, must certainly be deemed 
more cogent than the latter. 


“ It has been so ordered by a wise and over- 
ruling Providence, that in the case of various 
historical matters of fact, the deist is inevita- 
bly reduced to the alternative, either of deny- 
ing the fact itself, or of admitting that a reve- 
lation from God to man must have taken place. 
If, on the one hand, he boldly denies the fact; 
then he unsettles the whole rationale of his- 
torical evidence, and brings himself (would he 
preserve the character of consistency) into a 
state of universal scepticism as to all past oc- 
currences : if, on the other hand, he admits 
the fact, then he will find himself compelled 
to admit along with it the necessary concomi- 
tant fact of a divine revelation. So that, un- 
der this aspect of the question, the point will 
be, whether a man evinces a higher degree of 
credulity, by persuading himself that a record- 
ed fact is absolutely false, notwithstanding it 
rests upon the very strongest historical evi- 
dence ; or by believing the fact, and thence 


Hence, if no}least attended to, in rational zoology : 
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“ Of this objection, did truth allow it to 
be started, I would readily acknowledge the 
force: but in reality, the language of nature, 
as decyphered by our best physiologists, instead 
of contradicting, perfectly agrees with the lan- 
guage of universal historical tradition. 

“ T am of opinion, says Cuvier, with De Luc 
and Dolomieu, that, if there is any circum- 
stance thoroughly established in geology, it is, 
that the crust of our globe has been subjected 
to a great and sudden revolution, the epoch of 
which cannot be dated much farther back than 
five or six thousand years; that this revolution 
had buried all the countries, which were be- 
fore inhabited by men and by the other animals 
that are now best known; that the small num- 
ber of individuals of men and other animals, 
that escaped from the effects of that great re- 
volution, have since propagated and spread 
over the lands then newly laid dry; and, conse- 
quently, that the human race has only resumed 
a progressive state of improvement since that 
epoch, by forming established societies, raising 
monuments, collecting natural facts, and con- 
structing systems of science and learning. 

‘* The surface of the earth, which is inhabited 
by man, says Parkinson, displays, even at the 
present day, manifest and decided marks of the 
mechanical agency of violent currents of water. 
Nor is there a single stratum, that does not 
exhibit undeniable proofs of its having been 
broken, and even dislocated, by some tremen- 
dous power, which has acted with considerable 
violence on this planet, since the deposition of 
the strata of even the latest formation. 

“Thus strongly does the very texture of 
the globe proclaim the occurrence of a great 
diluvian revolution, which overwhelmed a for- 
mer race of men and animals, and from the 
effects of which only a sinall number of each 
escaped: nor does it less distinctly proclaim, 
that the revolution itself must have occurred at 
a comparatively recent era. Moses, accord- 
ing to the chronological numbers of the He- 
brew pentateuch, places it 4171 years anterior 
to the present day; or, according to what I 
deem the preferable chronological numbers of 
the Samaritan pentateuch, 4761 years anterior 
to the same time: Cuvier, drawing his infer- 
ence from the observation of actual phenome- 
na, pronounces, that its epoch cannot be dated 
much farther back than five or six thousand 
years. 

“ The train of reasoning, through which he 
arrives at such a conclusion, is singularly curi- 
ous and interesting. 

‘“‘ By a careful investigation, says he, of what 

has taken place on the surface of the globe, 
since it has been laid dry for the last time, and 
since its continents have assumed their present 
form (at least in such parts as are somewhat 
elevated above the level of the ocean,) it may 
be clearly seen, that this last revolution, and 
consequently the establishment of our existing 
societies, could not have been very ancient. 
This result is one of the best established, and 
and it 
‘is so much the more valuable, as it connects 
‘natural and civil history together in one unin- 
lterrupted series, 

“ When we endeavour to estimate the quan- 
tity of effects, produced in a given time by any 
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causes still acting, by comparing them with} We may learn in Holland and Italy, how ra- 
the effects which these causes have produced| pidly the Rhine, the Po, and the Arno, since 
since they began to operate, we may determine 
nearly the period at which their action com- 
menced ; which must necessarily be the same| 
period with that in which our continents as-| 
sumed their present existing forms, or with that| and it may be concluded from this assured fact, 
of the last retreat ofthe waters. It must have|that these rivers have not required the lapse 
been since that last retreat of the waters, that the| of many centuries to deposit the low alluvial 
acclivities of our mountains have begun to dis-| plains through which they now flow. 

integrate and to form slopes or taluses of the} “ Many cities, which were flourishing sea- 
debris at their bottoms and upon their sides;| ports in well known periods of history, are 
that our rivers have begun to flow in their pre-| now several leagues inland; and some have 
sent courses and to form alluvial depositions ;|even been ruined by this change. The inhabi-| 
that our existing vegetation has begun to ex-|tants of Venice at present find it exceedingly 
tend itself and to form vegetable soil ; that our] difficult to preserve the lagunes, by which that 
present cliffs or steep sloping coasts have be-| once celebrated city is separated from the con- 
gun to be worn away by the waters of the sea ;| tinent of Italy, from filling up : and there can 
that our actual downs or sand-hills have begun} be no doubt, that she will some day become 
to be blown away by the winds : 
from the same epoch, colonies of the human 
race must have then begun, for the first or for 


they have been confined within dikes, now ele- 
vate their beds, and push forward the alluvial 
grounds at their mouths toward the sea, form- 
ing long projecting promontories at their sides; 


| 








to preserve her insular situation. 

“ We learn from Strabo, that Ravenna stood | 
the second time, to spread themselves, and to} among the lagunes in the time of Augustus, as| 
form new establishments in places fitted by na-| Venice does now: but Ravenna is at present a| 
ture for their reception. | league distant from the sea. Spina had been} 
“De Luc and Dolomieu have most carefully| originally built by the Greeks on the sea-coast: | 
examined the progress of the formation of] but, in the time of Strabo, the sea was remov-} 
new grounds, by the collection of slime and| ed to the distance of ninety stadia. 
sand washed down by the rivers: and, although! has been long since destroyed. 
exceedingly opposed to each other on meny|gave name to the Adriatic, 
points of the theory of the earth, they agreé e| 
exactly on this. | 


This city 

Adria, which 
was, somewhat 
more than twenty centuries ago, the chief port of 
that sea, from which it is now at the distance of 
six leagues. 


These formations augment! 
very rapidly : they must have increased with 


aC} , The Abbe Fortis has even pro-| 
the greatest rapidity at first, when the moun- 


| 
j 
| 
i 
; 
| 


i . . 
and, dating} united to the main land, in spite of every effort| = 


by the Spanish governor, Gaspard Robles, is 
well known to have been in the year 1570. 
An hundred years afterwards, the alluvial de- 
positions had added in some places three quar- 
ters of a league of new land on the outside of 
these dikes: and the city of Groningen, partly 
built upon the ancient soil, which has no con- 
nection with the present sea (being a calcareous 
formation, in which the same species of shells 
are found as in the coarse limestone formations 
near Paris,) is only six leagues from the sea. 
The same phenomenon is as distinctly observa- 
ble all along the coasts of East-Friesland and 
the countries of Bremen and Holstein, as the 
period, at which the new grounds were inclos- 
ed by dikes for the first time, is perfectly well 
known ; and the extent, that has been gained 
since, can be easily measured. 

(To be continued.) 
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So far as may be inferred from the outline 
given in his first number, we like the project 
of “ The Watchman,”’ and premising that it 
be regulated with a nice and delicate regard 
to the established rules of decorum—the cour- 
tesies and proprieties of cultivated society, it 
is easy to perceive that it may be made the 
vehicle of much useful and salutary instruction, 
not the less effective from the familiar and at- 


tains furnished the greatest quantity of mate- 
rials to the rivers; and yet their extent. still 
continues to be extremely limited. 

The memoir by Dolomieu, respecting 
Egypt, tends to prove, that the tongue of land, 
on which Alexander caused his famous com- 
mercial city to be built, did not exist in the days 
of Homer: because they were then able to navi- 





river has so greatly raised the level of its bot-| 
tom since it was shut in by dikes, that its pre-| 
sent surface is higher than the roofs of the 


gate directly from the island of Pharos into the 
gulf, afterwards called Lacus Mareotis; and this 
gulf,as indicated by Menelaus, was between fif-| }ouses in Ferrara. At the same time, the al-| 
teen and twenty leaguesin length. Supposing] }yyial addition produced by this river have 
thisto be accurate, it has only required the lapse] advanced so rapidly into the sea, that, by compar- 
of nine hundred years, from the days of Homer! jng old charts with the present state, the coast 
to the time of Strabo, to bring matters to the appears to have gained no less than fourteen 
situation described by the latter author, when} thousand yards since the year 1604, giving an 
that gulf was reduced to the state of a lake only| average of an hundred and eighty to two hun- 
six leagues long. dred feet yearly. ‘The Adige and the Po are 
both at present higher than the intervening 
lands: andthe only remedy for preventing the 
disasters, which are now threatened by their 
sea and the winds, have formed between the| annual overflowings, would be to open new 
isle of Pharos and the site of ancient Alexan-| channels for the more ready discharge of their 
dria, an isthmus more than four hundred yards | waters through the low lands which have been 
broad, on which the modern city is now built.| formed by their alluvial depositions. 

These collections of sand have also blocked up| “Similar causes have produced similar effects 
the nearest mouth of the Nile, and have re-|along the branches of the Rhine and the 
duced the lake Mareotis almost to nothing; | Maese; owing to which, all the richest dis- 
while, in the course of the same period, the} tricts of Holland have the frightful view of their | 
Nile has deposited alluvial formations all| great rivers held up by dikes, at the height of | 
along the rest of the coast. In-the time of| twenty or even thirty feet above the level of the} 
Herodotus, the coast of the Delta extended in| land. 
a straight line, and is even represented in that| 


Itis a more certain fact, that, since that 
time, a still greater change has taken place. 
The sands which have been thrown up by the} 








“This formation and increase of new grounds, | 

direction in the maps constructed for the geo-| by alluvial depositions, proceeds with as much | 
; , af? : : . es > : . 

graphy of Ptole my : but, since then, the coast rapidity along the coasts of the North Sea as| 





has so far advanced as to have assumed a|on those of the Adriatic. These additions can| 


semicircular 


projection into the Mediterra-| 
nean, | 


be easily traced in Friesland and Groningen, 


jour regular contributors. 


| where the epoch of the first dikes, constructed | 


duced strong evidence for bx heving, that the | tractive form of which it is susceptible. With 
Euganean hills may have been islands at 4! this proviso, we readily admit him and those 
or ¢ ‘te y > e . . 

‘De Prony, having been directed by the) to the use of our letter box, and will cheerful- 
French government to examine and report) }, pe their servitors, in handing up the dishes, 

|when prepared, to the guests. 
. > ; ; , ment on our part, however, is coupled with 

by the floods of the Po, ascertained, that this 

soning of our Watchman exceed in asperity 
or pungency, we, also, will be on the watch, 


period somewhat more remote. | who may incline to co-operate in the scheme, 
upon the precautions which might be employ-| This agree- 
ed for preventing the devastations occasioned | 
ithe premonition, that if at any time the sea- 
to guard against such breach of,privilege. 





Our valuable correspondent who furnished 


ithe Letter from William Penn, &c. we hope 


will not object to the discrimination we have 
exercised in respect to his contribution. In- 
sulated passages from authors should be chosen 


| for their pith and well pointed sentiment, while 


the meaning should never be so occult, but 
that it be at once perceivable. 

The parts omitted we thought defective in 
the latter requisite. 





We shall be glad to reckon E. P. among 
The excerpt from 
Parr is altogether worthy of the master mind 
which produced it, and the style in which it is 


preluded, chaste and appropriate. 





To do justice to the sublimities of the book 
of Job, by giving to them a metrical dress, is 
an attainment scarcely to be looked for. Bur- 
lington Chester, however, has so well succeed- 
ed, that we would invite him to complete what 
he had in view. 
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